NAPOLEON:  THE LAST PHASE
Duroc most nearly approached to that intimate character. Napoleon, on assuming the crown, had bade Duroc continue to call him "thou/' a rare if not a singular privilege. Duroc he called his conscience. From Duroc he was said to have no secrets. But Duroc stood alone. Great masses, who knew him only in his public capacity, chiefly as a general, adored him to the last. The private soldiers who marched from France to Waterloo were inspired with an enthusiasm for him which at least equalled that of the soldiers at Marengo or Austerlitz. But that enthusiasm diminished in proportion to remoteness from the rank and file. Officers felt it less in an ascending scale, and when the summit was reached it was no longer perceptible. It had long since ceased to be felt by those who knew the Emperor most intimately. Friendship, as we have seen, he had deliberately discarded as too close a relation for other mortals to bear to himself. Many, too, of his early friends had died on the field of battle, friends such as Lannes, Desaix, and Duroc. But some had survived and left him without ceremony, or even decency. Berthier, his life-long comrade, the messmate of his campaigns, his confidant, deserted him without a word, and did not blush to become captain of Louis XVIII/s bodyguard. His marshals, the companions of his victories, all left him at Fontainebleau, some with contumely. Ney insulted him in 1814, Davoust in 1815. Marmont, the petted child of his favor, conspicuously betrayed him. The loyal Cau-laincourt found a limit to his devotion at last. Even his body attendants, Constant and Rustan, the valet who always tended him, and the Mameluke who slept against his door, abandoned him. It was dif-
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